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Foreword 

Seabasing  is  a  naval  capability  that  provides  joint  force  commanders 
with  the  ability  to  conduct  selected  functions  and  tasks  at  sea  without 
reliance  on  infrastructure  ashore.  It  is  a  concept  for  employing  a  variety 
of  platforms,  versus  a  specific  type  of  platform. 

Seabasing  has  wide  applicability  across  the  range  of  military 
operations — from  military  engagement,  security  cooperation,  and 
deterrence  activities  to  crisis  response  and  limited  contingency 
operations,  to  major  operations  and  campaigns 

The  concept  of  seabasing  is  frequently  misunderstood,  however. 
Additionally,  the  utility  of  a  sea-based  approach  to  the  range  of  military 
operations — particularly  in  light  of  the  diplomatic,  military,  and 
geographic  challenges  to  access  characteristic  of  the  21st  century — is 
often  not  well  recognized.  This  document  seeks  to  correct  these 
problems  by  synopsizing  the  intellectual  underpinnings  and  evolution  of 
the  professional  journal  articles,  formal  concepts,  wargames,  doctrine 
and  strategies  that  have  evolved  our  understanding  of  seabasing.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  the  reader  a  broad  overview  of  seabasing. 


G.  J.  FLYNN 
Lieutenant  General 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 
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Introduction 

For  nearly  two  decades,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  producing  a  robust  and  comprehensive  body  of 
seabasing  concepts  and  supporting  concepts  of  operation  (CONOPS).  In 
recent  years,  this  work  has  expanded  to  include  the  joint  community  and 
has  been  formalized  into  naval  doctrine.  Additionally,  a  variety  of  multi- 
media  products  has  been  developed  in  the  past  year  to  assist  Marine 
Corps  personnel  in  providing  information  to  the  public.  These  products 
have  been  remarkably  consistent  in  espousing  seabasing  as  an 
asymmetric  advantage  for  the  United  States,  wherein  the  diverse 
elements  of  sea  power  could  be  combined  in  complementary  ways  to 
conduct  a  broad  range  of  operations  ashore.  This  work  can  be  divided 
into  three  phases. 

The  first  phase  ran  from  1991  to  2001.  For  most  of  that  era,  seabasing’s 
utility  was  usually  described  relative  to  war  and,  recictively,  to  what  was 
then  called  military  operations  other  than  war  (MOOTW).1  By  2000  the 
description  of  seabasing’s  utility  expanded  to  include  proactive 
engagement  activities. 

The  second  phase  ran  from  2002  to  2004  and  was  driven  by  guidance 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  to  increase  strategic 
speed  for  two  near-simultaneous  major  combat  operations  (MCO) — 
guidance  that  came  to  be  known  as  the  “10-30-30”  metric.  This 
guidance  narrowed  the  seabasing  discussion  to  delivery  of  a  Marine 
Expeditionary  Brigade  within  ten  days  and  an  emphasis  on  maritime 
prepositioning  force  (future)  (MPF(F))  as  the  primary  means  of  doing  so. 
Further  analysis  and  operational  experience  revealed  the  flawed  logic  of 
10-30-30,  with  the  result  that  the  second  phase  proved  to  be  a  brief  but 
not  insignificant  disruption  to  conceptual  clarity  and  consistency.2 

The  2005  National  Defense  Strategy  described  the  diverse  challenges  of 
the  strategic  environment  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  influencing 
events  before  they  got  out  of  hand.  This  strategy  effectively  ushered  in 
the  third,  and  current,  phase,  of  seabasing  concept  development — a 
return  to,  and  expansion  of,  the  idea  that  complementary  naval 
capabilities  could  be  integrated  in  creative  ways  to  conduct  a  broad  range 
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of  operations.  Ultimately,  these  concepts  provided  the  stepping  stones  to 
a  new  maritime  strategy. 

The  significant  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  naval,  and  joint  documents  and 
activities  associated  with  each  phase  are  summarized  below. 

Phase  I:  Conceptual  Underpinnings 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  provided  the  initial  impetus  for  seabasing 
concept  development,  in  that  it  caused  the  underlying  premise  of  U.S.  sea 
power  to  change  from  “The  fundamental  puipose  of  naval  forces  is  to 
achieve  command  of  the  seas”  to  “The  fundamental  purpose  of  naval 
forces  is  to  use  command  of  the  seas.”3  This  premise  is  rooted  in  a  1954 
Proceedings  article  by  historian  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  the  essence  of 
which  is: 

The  application  of  naval  power  against  the  land  requires  of  course  an 
entirely  different  sort  of  Navy  from  that  which  existed  during  the  struggles 
for  sea  supremacy.  The  basic  weapons  of  the  new  Navy  are  those  which 
make  it  possible  to  project  naval  power  far  inland.  These  appear  to  take 
primarily  three  forms:... Carrier  aviation  is  sea  based  aviation;  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  is  a  sea  based  ground  force;  the  guns  and  guided  missiles  of 
the  fleet  are  sea  based  artillery.  With  its  command  of  the  sea  it  is  now 
possible  for  the  United  States  Navy  to  develop  the  base-characteristics  of 
the  world’s  oceans  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  has  in  the  past,  and  to 
extend  significantly  the  “floating  base  ”  system  which  it  originated  in  World 
War  II.  The  objective  should  be  to  perform  as  far  as  practical  the  functions 
now  performed  on  land  at  sea  bases  closer  to  the  scene  of  operations.  The 
base  of  the  United  States  Navy  should  be  conceived  of  as  including  all  those 
land  areas  under  our  control  and  the  seas  of  the  world  right  up  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  enemy’s  shores.  This  gives  American  power  a  flexibility 
and  a  breadth  impossible  of  achievement  by  land-locked  powers...4 

This  change  in  premise  ushered  in  a  post-Cold  War  naval  intellectual 
renaissance,  which  produced  several  Department  of  the  Navy  (DoN) 
“white  papers.”  First  among  these  was  The  Way  Ahead ,  published  in 
1991,  which  argued  for  a  new  pattern  of  deployments  and  force 
composition  to  maintain  the  forward  presence  required  to  support 
humanitarian  assistance/disaster  relief,  nation  building,  security 
assistance,  peacekeeping,  counter-narcotics,  counterterrorism,  counter¬ 
insurgency,  and  crisis  response.  In  1992  “...From  the  Sea ”  espoused 
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naval  expeditionary  operations  in  the  littorals  and  joint  force  enabling. 
In  1994.  “FORWARD... From  the  Sea ”  added  emphasis  on  power 
projection,  strategic  nuclear  deterrence,  combat-credible  forward 
presence,  and  increased  flexibility  through  seabasing. 

These  white  papers  inspired  a  family  of  twelve  Marine  Coips  operating 
concepts  published  between  1996  and  1998,  eventually  compiled  in  an 
anthology  popularly  referred  to  as  “The  White  Book.”  Operational 
Maneuver  from  the  Sea  (OMFTS)  served  as  the  capstone  concept  and 
noted  that. 

Though  their  definitive  task  is  always  to  prepare  for  and  fight  the  nation 's 
wars,  deployed  naval  forces  are  often  called  upon  to  do  such  things  as 
evacuate  noncombatants,  assist  disaster  victims,  and  protect  the  delivery  of 
relief  supplies.  Like  today's  Navy-Marine  team,  naval  expeditionary  forces 
of  the  future  will  not  be  designed  specifically  for  such  tasks.  Nonetheless, 
future  naval  expeditionary  forces  will,  thanks  to  the  equipment  and  training 
associated  with  Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea,  have  a  significantly 
enhanced  ability  to  conduct  operations  other  than  war.5 

A  supporting  concept.  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  2010  and 
Beyond,  described  how  maritime  prepositioning  had  proved  its  worth 
during  recent  combat  and  humanitarian  assistance  operations  but  that  it 
had  to  “evolve  in  order  to  fully  support  OMFTS.  New  technologies  must 
be  pursued  and  existing  technologies  exploited  to  permit  the  next 
generation  of  MPF  to  contribute  to  operational  employment  of  MAGTFs 
across  the  full  range  of  operations,  to  include  the  rapid  reinforcement  of 
forward-deployed  amphibious  forces.”6  It  also  noted  that, 

MPF  2010  and  Beyond  has  particular  relevance  in  the  context  of  military 
operations  other  than  war...  Sea -based  medical  support  and  billeting  may 
be  especially  important  in  environments  where  contagious  diseases  are  a 
threat  to  friendly  forces  or  when  the  host  nation  does  not  desire  a  large  U.S. 
presence.  Additionally,  the  prepositioned  stocks  of  supplies  and  equipment 
carried  on  board  the  ships  could  be  made  useful  in  a  wide  range  of  military 
operations  other  than  war.  Rations,  medical  supplies,  tents,  earth-moving 
equipment,  communications  equipment,  vehicles,  and  water  purification 
devices  will  be  useful  in  many  humanitarian  assistance  or  disaster  relief 
scenarios.1 
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Shortly  thereafter,  Marine  Corps  Strategy  21  provided  the  vision,  goals, 
and  aims  of  the  32nd  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  (CMC), 
continuing  the  theme  espoused  in  the  OMFTS  family  of  concepts: 

Amphibious  and  maritime  prepositioning  forces  play  an  ever  increasing 
role  in  supporting  the  attainment  of  our  national  objectives  while  protecting 
our  national  interests.  As  our  operational  reach  increases  so  do  the  depth 
and  degree  to  which  we  can  influence  events  ashore.  Whether  supporting 
stability  through  forward  presence  and  engagement,  reducing  human 
suffering  due  to  natural  or  manmade  disasters,  or  winning  battles,  our 
unique  capabilities  offer  the  Nation  an  unparalleled  ability  to  seize 
opportunities  and  respond  to  challenges .8 

A  year  later,  Expeditionary  Maneuver  Warfare  (EMW)  continued  the 
same  themes  with  more  specific  reference  to  seabasing  and  the  other 
elements  of  the  sea-based  force: 

Marine  forces,  as  an  integral  component  of  a  larger  naval  force,  will  be 
prepared  to  influence  events  within  the  world’s  littorals  using  the  sea  as 
maneuver  space  and  as  a  secure  “base”... Seabasing  supports  versatile  and 
flexible  power  projection.  Seabasing  enables  forces  to  move  directly  from 
ship  to  objectives  deep  inland  and  represents  a  significant  advance  from 
traditional,  phased  amphibious  operations.  Seabased  operations  maximize 
naval  power  projection  and  enhance  the  deployment  and  employment  of 
naval  expeditionary  forces  by  JFCs.  More  than  a  family  of  platforms 
afloat,  seabasing  will  network  platforms  and  promote  interoperability 
among  the  amphibious  task  force,  carrier  battle  group,  maritime 
prepositioning  force,  combat  logistics  force,  and  emerging  high-speed 
sealift  and  lighterage  technologies .9 

Phase  II:  10-30-30  and  the  MCO  Myopia 

In  2002,  a  Joint  Staff  planning  effort  titled  “Operational  Availability 
2003”  examined  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  rapid  victory 
in  two  nearly  simultaneous  MCOs.  The  Joint  Staff  concluded  that  U.S. 
forces  should  strive  to  “seize  the  initiative”  within  10  days,  accomplish 
initial  “swiftly  defeat”  objectives  versus  one  enemy  within  30  days,  and 
then  commence  “swiftly  defeat”  operations  versus  a  second  enemy  in 
another  theater  within  another  30  days.  This  became  known  as  the  “10- 
30-30”  metric  and  was  subsequently  formalized  by  OSD  in  Strategic 
Planning  Guidance.  This  emphasis  on  strategic  speed  to  conduct 
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multiple  MCOs  diverted  intellectual  rigor  away  from  the  blend  of 
capabilities  required  to  conduct  a  range  of  operations,  leading  one 
informed  observer  to  remark  “a  decade  or  more  of  thinking  about  the 
strategic  and  operational  implications  of  uncertain  access  and  the  need  to 
improve  joint  sea-based  maneuver  options  had  come  down  to  this:  a 
single-minded  DoN  pursuit  for  an  ability  to  conduct  a  brigade  sized 
forcible  entry  in  approximately  ten  days.”10 

This  emphasis  on  strategic  speed  for  MCO,  and  a  corresponding  focus  on 
MPF(F)  as  the  means  of  achieving  it,  can  be  seen  in  a  number  of 
documents.  First  among  them  was  Sea  Power  21  (SP  21),  the  service 
vision  of  the  27lh  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO)  published  in  the 
October  2002  Naval  Institute  Proceedings .u  SP  21  binned  Navy 
capabilities  under  three  headings,  Sea  Strike,  Sea  Shield,  and  Sea  Basing, 
with  ForceNet  as  the  key  enabler  networking  them  together.  While  it 
does  briefly  acknowledge  the  threat  posed  by  terrorist  organizations,  the 
tone  and  content  of  SP  21  is  heavily  weighted  towards  improving  the 
application  of  traditional  combat  power  and  expediting  its  arrival  at  the 
scene  of  crisis. 

In  the  same  month  SP  21  was  published,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
CNO,  and  CMC  signed  Naval  Power  21  (NP  21),  which  articulated  a 
unified  naval  vision,  emphasized  the  utility  of  naval  forces  across  a  range 
of  operations,  and  highlighted  the  importance  of  seabasing  for  projecting 
“power,  defense,  and  influence.”  Unfortunately,  portions  of  NP  21  were 
disjointed  and  the  document  never  received  the  visibility  of  SP  21.  NP 
21  was  marginalized  even  further  by  the  DoN  transformation  roadmaps 
linking  concepts  to  programs  as  mandated  by  the  now  defunct  Office  of 
Force  Transformation.  The  2002  Naval  Transformation  Roadmap 
(NTR)  referenced  EMW  and  OMFTS  but  stated,  “Sea  Basing  will 
maximize  the  ability  of  the  naval  services  to  conduct  sustained,  persistent 
combat  operations”  without  a  corresponding  mention  of  the  wider,  non¬ 
combat  related  applications  of  sea-based  capabilities. 12 

Naval  Transformation  Roadmap  2003  (NTR  03)  declared,  “Seabasing,  a 
national  capability,  is  our  overarching  transformational  operating 
concept”  but  limited  the  description  of  its  utility  to  “the  global  power 
projection  of  offensive  and  defensive  forces  from  the  sea.. .to  execute 
combat  operations  ashore.”13  In  the  same  year  the  Navy  and  Marine 
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Corps  published  a  Naval  Operating  Concept  for  Joint  Operations 
(NOC).  It  described  “in  broad  terms  how  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
will  operate  across  the  full  range  of  military  operations  in  the  near,  mid, 
and  far  terms  through  2020.” 14 

Another  Navy-Marine  Coips  document,  Enhanced  Networked 
Seabasing  (ENS)  was  supposed  to  lend  “additional  conceptual  depth  to 
Sea  Basing  as  described  in  the  Naval  Operating  Concept  for  Joint 
Operations ”15  but  actually  undermined  it  by  claiming  to  be  “a  new  way 
of  projecting,  operating  and  sustaining  expeditionary  naval  forces  to 
support  and  enhance  the  enduring  missions  of  the  naval  services:  sea 
control,  deterrence,  forward  presence,  and  power  projection”  with  no 
mention  of  proactive  engagement  or  non -traditional  naval  missions.16 
Furthermore,  the  list  of  seabasing  capabilities  provided  in  Annex  A  of 
ENS  closely  resembled  the  attributes  of  the  proposed  MPF(F), 
contributing  to  the  notion  that  “seabasing  equals  MPF(F).”  That 
impression,  coupled  with  the  promising  but  as  yet  unproven  ability  of 
MPF(F)  to  meet  the  capability  and  capacity  requirements  imposed  by  10- 
30-30,  generated  the  unintended  consequence  of  MPF(F)  being  seen  in 
some  quarters  as  a  replacement  for,  vice  complementary  to,  amphibious 
ships.  This  confusion  became  so  pernicious  that  the  Marine 
Requirements  Oversight  Council  felt  compelled  to  clarify,  via  a 
memorandum  dated  7  December  2006,  that  amphibious  ships  and 
MPF(F)  provide  separate  and  distinct  operational  capabilities  and  that 
MPF(F)  embarked  forces  are  not  forcible  entry  capable. 

Fortunately,  toward  the  end  of  this  period  of  conceptual  confusion  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  planners  engaged  with  the  wider  joint  community  to 
begin  production  of  the  Seabasing  Joint  Integrating  Concept  (JIC). 
This  document  described  how  combinations  of  forward  deployed,  pre¬ 
positioned  and  immediate/rapid  response  forces  could  provide  strategic 
speed,  access,  and  persistence  for  a  range  of  military  operations. 
Published  in  2005,  the  Seabasing  JIC  was  amplified  by  four  detailed, 
illustrative  CON OPS  set  in  the  2015  to  2025  timeframe.  Informed  by 
two  joint  war  games,  Sea  Viking  and  Nimble  Viking ,  these  CONOPS 
included:  MCO;  preemptive  MCO  with  limited  forward  access; 
humanitarian  assistance;  and  counterinsurgency.  These  products  were  in 
turn  used  to  inform  capabilities  based  assessments  and  a  number  of 
subsequent  joint  war  games,  such  as  Unified  Course  and  Unified  Quest. 
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Phase  III:  On  Course 

In  March  2005  the  new  National  Defense  Strategy  (NDS)  emphasized 
"the  importance  of  influencing  events  before  challenges  become  more 
dangerous  and  less  manageable.”17  It  described  how  the  United  States 
faced  a  time  of  great  uncertainty  and  had  to  address  an  array  of  current 
and  potential  adversaries  who  would  likely  use  a  combination  of 
traditional,  irregular,  catastrophic  and  disruptive  methods  against  us.18  It 
identified  the  need  to  enhance  eight  key  operational  capabilities,  most  of 
which  appeared  to  make  the  case  for  a  sea-based  approach  to  joint 
operations.  (These  included:  strengthening  intelligence;  protecting 
critical  bases  of  operation;  operating  from  the  global  commons; 
projecting  and  sustaining  forces  in  distant  anti-access  environments; 
denying  enemies  sanctuary;  conducting  network-centric  operations; 
improving  proficiency  against  irregular  challenges;  and  increasing 
capabilities  of  partners — international  and  domestic.)19 

The  NDS  also  espoused  the  necessity  of  revising  our  overseas  force 
posture  through  a  system  of  main  operating  bases,  forward  operating 
sites,  cooperative  security  locations  and,  “In  addition  to  these,  joint  sea- 
basing  too  holds  promise  for  the  broader  transformation  of  our  overseas 
military  posture,”  noting  that  “Prepositioned  capabilities  afloat  are 
especially  valuable.”20 

Based  on  the  guidance  provided  by  the  NDS,  Marine  Corps  Operating 
Concepts  for  a  Changing  Security  Environment  (MOC)  articulated  an 
updated  family  of  concepts.  It  noted: 

Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea  is  our  conceptual  foundation  for 
littoral  power  projection.  The  concept  of  Seabasing  advocates  a  means  of 
rapidly  deploying,  employing  and  sustaining  globally  sourced  forces  in  a 
manner  that  provides  the  President  and  the  joint  force  commander 
additional  politica  l  and  military  options  for  overcoming  challenges  posed 
by  a  changing  security  environment.  Another  concept,  Distributed 
Operations,  builds  upon  our  warfighting  philosophy  and  understanding  of 
that  environment  to  generate  training,  education,  and  equipment 
innovations  that  will  prepare  Marines  for  the  challenges  ahead... informed 
by  Operational  Maneuver  from  the  Sea,  and  enabled  by  Seabasing  and 
Distributed  Operations... this  volume  describes  Marine  Corps  forces  that 
will  be  organized,  based,  trained  and  equipped  for  forward  presence, 
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security  cooperation,  counterterrorism,  crisis  response,  forcible  entry, 
prolonged  operations  and  counterinsurgency.21 

Assuming  that  naval  force  structure  would  not  change  appreciably  in  the 
near  future  but  recognizing  that  the  NDS  required  greater  capacity  for 
forward  presence,  security  cooperation  and  counterterrorism,  the  MOC 
proposed  additional  sizing  options  for  more  integrated  Navy- Marine 
Corps  forces  and  associated  shipping.  These  included  more  frequent  use 
of  special-purpose  MAGTFs  and  Marine  detachments  afloat,  along  with 
various  combinations  of  surface  combatants,  amphibious  shipping, 
prepositioning  ships,  and  high-speed  vessels.  Two  sets  of  classified 
CONOPS,  one  occurring  in  2015  and  the  other  in  2025,  were 
subsequently  developed  to  illustrate  each  of  the  concepts  in  the  MOC. 
These  CONOPS  used  approved  Defense  Planning  Scenarios  that 
addressed  a  broad  range  of  military  operations. 

Even  as  the  MOC  was  nearing  completion,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
began  work  on  Naval  Operations  Concept  2006  (NOC  06).  NOC  06 
reflected  the  logic  of  the  MOC  and  called  for  “more  widely  distributed 
forces  to  provide  increased  forward  presence,  security  cooperation  with 
an  expanding  set  of  international  partners,  preemption  of  non -traditional 
threats,  and  global  response  to  crises  in  regions  around  the  world  where 
access  might  be  difficult.”22  It  described  the  challenge  facing  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  as  one  of  remaining  “capable  of  traditional  naval 
missions  while  simultaneously  enhancing  our  ability  to  conduct  non- 
traditional  missions,”  and  posited  that  “U.S.  Naval  forces  are  adaptable 
and  have  utility  across  the  spectrum  of  operations.  By  adaptively  task¬ 
organizing  current  and  emerging  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  capabilities 
into  closely  integrated  force  packages  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
Combatant  Commanders  and  their  component  commanders,  we  can 
enhance  our  capability  and  capacity  to  balance  the  varied  and  competing 
demands  of  the  national  strategy.”23  Specifically,  NOC  06  espoused 
seabasing  as  the  means  of  supporting  both  expeditionary  power 
projection  and  proactive  security  cooperation.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
it  advocated  the  use  of  global  fleet  stations  (GFS)  as  one  manifestation  of 
seabasing: 

GFS  is  a  persistent  sea  base  of  operations  from  which  to  coordinate  and 
employ  adaptive  force  packages  within  a  regional  area  of  interest.  Focusing 
primarily  on  Phase  0  (shaping)  operations,  Theater  Security  Cooperation, 
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Global  Maritime  Awareness,  and  tasks  associated  specifically  with  the  War 
on  Terror,  GFS  offers  a  means  to  increase  regional  maritime  security 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  joint,  inter-agency,  and  multinational 
partners,  as  well  as  Non-Governmental  Organizations.  Like  all  sea  bases, 
the  composition  of  a  GFS  depends  on  Combatant  Commander 
requirements,  the  operating  environment,  and  the  mission.24 

A  second  edition  of  the  MOC  was  published  in  June  2007  in  order  to 
incorporate  the  34lh  CMC’s  planning  guidance  in  the  preface  as  well  as  to 
nest  Chapter  1  more  closely  with  NOC  06.  Within  a  section  titled  “The 
Central  Idea:  Selective  Distribution  and  Re- aggregation”  Chapter  1 
states: 

Employed  in  concert  with  the  other  elements  of  national  power  and  an 
expanding  set  of  multinational  partners,  U.S.  Naval  forces  will  contribute  to 
denying  transnational  actors  their  freedom  of  movement  and  action, 
deterring  state  support  of  such  actors,  providing  an  effective  counter  to 
extremist  ideology  and  winning  the  war  of  ideas.  Concurrently,  U.S.  Naval 
forces  must  remain  capable  of  deterring  regional  aggression  by  state 
actors,  precluding  operational/strategic  surprise,  and  effectively 
responding  to  the  unexpected. 

U.S.  Naval  forces  will... provide  a  distributed,  persistent,  sea-based 
presence  throughout  the  arc  of  instability  to  expand  U.S.  influence  without 
the  increased  destabilization  that  can  be  the  unintended  consequences  of  a 
heavy  footprint  ashore.  Leveraging  our  ability  to  operate  from  international 
waters,  seabasing  will  provide  both  operational  maneuver  and  assured 
access.  Sea-based  forces  will  establish  and  maintain  military  to  military 
relationships  to  increase  the  number,  capabilities,  and  capacities  of  our 
multinational  partners.  These  operations  will  demonstrate  U.S.  commitment 
to  such  partnerships  and  provide  a  positive  message  by  helping  the  local 
people  to  improve  their  security,  infrastructure,  economic  opportunity,  and 
living  conditions. 

...While  these  globally  distributed  forces  will  collectively  constitute  an 
economy  of  force  operation,  their  ability  to  rapidly  re-aggregate  gives  them 
the  concurrent  ability  to  act  as  a  strategic  reserve  for  crises  and 
contingencies.  U.S.  Naval  forces  are  likely  to  deploy  in  a  given 
configuration,  disperse  to  accomplish  missions  such  as  forward  presence 
and  security  cooperation,  and  then  be  called  upon  to  merge  with  other 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  joint,  interagency  or  multinational  elements  to  assume 
different  missions  such  as  crisis  response  or  expeditionary  power 
projection ,25 
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MOC  2nd  Edition  calls  for  “a  more  flexible  and  innovative  approach 
toward  organizing  and  deploying  naval  resources  to  provide  the 
capabilities  and  capacities  required  by  the  combatant  commanders. 
Current  naval  force  packages  must  be  complemented  by  alternative,  non- 
standardized  options  appropriate  to  a  broader  range  of  missions. 
Smaller,  more  numerous  naval  task  forces — creative  combinations  of 
people  and  sea-based  platforms — must  be  tailored  to  meet  the  ongoing, 
varied,  and  specific  needs  of  the  combatant  commanders.  Potential 
options  might  include  deploying  Marine  Expeditionary  Units  in  a 
modular  fashion;  embarking  Marine  detachments  aboard  cruisers, 
destroyers,  submarines  or  littoral  combat  ships;  the  creation  of  new 
formations  focused  on  specific  tasks;  or  the  reconfiguration  of  maritime 
prepositioning  modules.”26 

In  2006  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  translated  concept  into  doctrine  by 
publishing  NWP  3-62M  /  MCWP  3-31.7,  Seabasing.21  This  publication 
provides  “doctrinal  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  current  and  near-term 
operations  from  a  sea  base  across  the  full  range  of  military  operations 
(ROMO),  from  major  combat  operations  (MCO)  to  civil  support  (CS).” 
Chapter  5  discusses  seabasing  employment  in  Presence,  Security 
Cooperation,  and  Deterrence,  Crisis  response  and  Contingency 
Operations,  and  Major  Combat  Operations.  This  publication  also 
discusses  joint  and  multi-national  applicability. 

Conclusion 

The  ideas  contained  in  both  editions  of  the  MOC  as  well  as  NOC  06 
informed  development  of  the  2007  maritime  strategy,  a  tri-service  effort 
among  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  This  document,  titled 
A  Cooperative  Strategy  for  21st  Century  Seapower ,  has  a  lineage  that 
can  be  traced  directly  back  to  The  Way  Ahead  and  reflects  more  than  25 
years  of  continuous  conceptual  development  concerning  the  use  of  naval 
power  to  influence  events  ashore — seabasing.  This  evolution  is 
described  in  a  2008  article  in  Joint  Force  Quarterly,  Seabasing: 
Expanding  Access.  Its  authors  participated  in  developing  the 
forthcoming  Naval  Operations  Concept  2009  (NOC  09),  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  guide  maritime  strategy  implementation.  Written 
concurrently  with  NOC  09,  the  article  also  provides  a  preview  of  that 
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document  and  a  succinct  case  for  the  applicability  of  seabasing  across  the 
range  of  military  operations: 

The  ability  to  overcome  geographic,  political,  and  military  impediments  to 
access  has  re-emerged  as  a  critical  necessity  for  extending  U.S.  influence 
and  power  overseas.  Fortunately,  the  United  States  possesses  an 
asymmetric  advantage  in  that  endeavor:  sea  power.  Our  ability  to  cross 
wide  expanses  of  ocean  and  to  remain  offshore  at  a  time,  place,  and 
duration  of  our  choosing  cannot  be  contested  today  to  the  degree  it  was  in 
previous  eras... This  asymmetric  advantage  means  that  the  Navy-Marine 
team  can  use  the  sea  as  both  maneuver  space  and  as  a  secure  operating 
area  to  overcome  impediments  to  access.  This  sea-based  force — 
particularly  its  aircraft  carriers  and  amphibious  ships  with  embarked 
Marines — is  capable  of  projecting  influence  and  power  ashore  without 
reliance  on  ports  and  airfields  in  the  objective  area.  It  can  do  so  in  a 
selectively  discrete  or  overt  manner  to  conduct  a  range  of  operations— from 
conducting  security  cooperation  activities,  to  providing  humanitarian 
assistance,  to  deterring  and,  when  necessary,  fighting  wars.  This 
significant  advantage  does  not  extend  to  the  joint  force  as  a  whole, 
however.  The  sealift  which  transports  the  preponderance  of  joint  force 
materiel  is  still  dependent  upon  secure  infrastructure  in  a  potential 
objective  area.  Just  as  the  amphibious  innovations  championed  by  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  benefited  the  entire 
joint  and  allied  force  in  World  War  II,  the  seabasing  initiatives  being 
pursued  by  the  Navy-Marine  team  today  are  intended  to  benefit  our  joint, 
interagency,  and  multinational  teammates ,28 

NOC  09  will  incorporate  the  ideas  quoted  above  into  a  detailed  Navy- 
Marine  Corps-Coast  Guard  publication  nearly  one  hundred  pages  in 
length.  The  central  theme  of  this  publication  is  not  only  that  seabasing 
can  be  employed  to  support  the  range  of  military  operations,  but  that  it 
offers  the  United  States  an  asymmetrical  advantage  appropriate  to  the 
security  environment.  This  theme  is  consistent  with  the  focus  of  the  last 
two  Marine  Corps  Title  10  Wargames,  Expeditionary  Warrior  2008  and 
2009,  both  of  which  included  extensive  general  officer  and  flag  officer 
participation.  (The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  attended  the  EW  08  out- brief.) 
Additionally,  the  revised  edition  of  MCDP  1-0,  Marine  Corps 
Operations,  is  scheduled  for  publication  later  this  year.  As  currently 
drafted,  it  describes  the  use  of  seabasing  for  the  range  of  operations, 
further  formalizing  the  concept  as  doctrine. 
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Furthermore,  a  variety  of  videos,  briefs,  and  brochures  explaining 
seabasing  and  its  applicability  to  the  range  of  operations  have  been 
developed  over  the  past  year.  These  products  may  be  accessed  via  the 
Marine  Corps  Seabasing  website  at: 

http  ://www.q  uantico.  usmc .  mil/seabasing/index.htm 
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